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Increase in Auto Travel Predicted 


According to the U.S. Travei Data Center, long gasoline lines 
may return next summer and the cost could rise to $1.50 per 
gallon by the end of the year, but vacation travel by auto should 
continue to grow. This is one of several predictions contained in 
a 166-page report compiled from presentations at a forum on the 
travel outlook for 1980 held last November, Other predictions: a 
dramatic increase in travel to the United States by Europeans 
and South Americans; further air fare hikes that will lead to a 
decline in air travel; modest increases in rail and bus travel; and 
$100 hotel and motel rooms as a ‘‘common reality’’ before the 
decade is over. 


New HUD Office Promotes Public-Private Partnership 


HUD has created a new office designed to increase the 
involvement of the private sector in HUD and other Federal 
programs. Called the Public-Private Partnerships Office, it is an 
arm of the Office of Neighborhoods, Voluntary Associations 
and Consumer Protection (NVACP). A major role of the new 
office is to assist and encourage active involvement of private 
businesses and philanthropic groups in urban revitalization 
strategies on the national and local levels. HUD Secretary Moon 
Landrieu cited this as another example of ‘‘HUD’s commitment 
to President Carter’s urban policy and the concept of a new 
partnership between government, the private sector, citizens, 
and neighborhood and local groups.’’ The new office is headed 
by Philip Morrow, a local developer who has been actively 
involved in HUD, Economic Development Administration, and 
Small Business Administration economic and community 
development programs, as well as the full range of HUD 
housing programs. 


1980 Seen as Bargain Year for Home Purchases 


Dr. Jack Carlson, executive vice president and chief economist 
of the National Association of REALTORS believes home 
mortgage interest rates will decline and the rate of increase in 
home prices should be below the inflation rate, making home 
purchases a bargain in 1980. He is convinced that buyers will 
find bargains in price, selection, and lower mortgage interest 
rates for at least the next 6 months. Carlson notes that: ‘Interest 
rates on home mortgages are peaking now and it is anticipated 
that over the next year, mortgage interest rates on new 
commitments will decline by 1 percentage point. This, coupled 
with a slowing in the rate of increase in home prices, should 
make housing a bargain during 1980 compared with either 1979 
or 1981. The opportunity to buy will never be better,’’ he says. 


Single-Family Homes Construction Resurgence Predicted 


William A. Schainker, president of the Washington, D.C.-based | 
Housing Capital Corporation (HCC), has predicted a resurgence | 


of construction of single-family homes beginning in the final 
quarter of 1980. In a speech delivered at the National 
Association of Home Builders’ recent convention, he advised 


builders to be planning their developments today in anticipation | 


of the more attractive interest rates and greater availability of 


money which at that time will spark the housing market for both | . 


home seekers and builders. He warned that because of the long 
lead time required before the start of actual construction, 
builders who are not planning now will not be ready to take 
advantage of the revived housing market later in the year. A 


strong joint venture partner will bolster the financial strength of 


both small and larger builders, enabling them to obtain the 
necessary financing more readily as they prepare to reenter the 
construction market or expand their curtailed operations, he 
added. 


HCC, the Nation’s largest joint venture company, enables 
builders with good track records but who are short on funds or 
credit to launch feasible housing projects or expand their 
operations by providing front-end working capital and the 
financial strength sought by construction and interim lenders. 
During the past 4 years, HCC has put in the construction 
pipeline more than 10,000 single-family sales homes with a 
market value of almost $175 million that might not otherwise 
have been built. 


HUD Announces First Quarter ’80 Action Grants 


Some 30 distressed metropolitan cities marked the opening of 


| 
i 


the 1980’s with more than one-half billion dollars in new private | 


investment and $122.9 million in Urban Development Action 


Grants. The HUD Action Grant funds are targeted for 38 public/ | 


private development projects designed to revitalize 


neighborhoods, create jobs, and create or save city commercial! | 


centers. When the projects are completed — most in 2 or 3 
years — more than 13,700 new private sector jobs will be 
created, 6,300 existing jobs saved, and employment provided 


for 8,000 construction workers. These Action Grants constitute 


a preliminary application approval, the first step in a process 


which leads to legally binding commitments between the private | 


sector and the city, and a signed contract between the city and 
HUD. Delivery of funds to a locality is contingent upon 
completing the entire process. Funds earmarked for a locality 


which is not able to obtain the necessary legal commitments or is 


otherwise unable to sign a contract with HUD are awarded to 
other projects in future rounds. 
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4 The Three-Run Homer — Too many American cities get 


“low scores’’ when it comes to adequate provision of 


playgrounds and recreational facilities in their inner cities. 
This month’s lead story portrays a time of reckoning in 
Hometown, U.S.A. 


Adventure Playground 


‘Greening’ of America’s Cities — Overall dissatisfaction 


with leisure-time opportunities was the finding of a 1977 
nationwide survey of recreational needs. Through the 
Urban Park and Recreation Recovery Program there is new 
hope for recreational open space, programs and facilities 
close to the homes of American citizens. 


A Celebration of Urban Open Spaces 


Mobility in Programming — New York City’s mobile unit 
program was instituted in 1971 in response to a critical 
need for recreational equipment in the wake of limited 
funds for improvement. Flexibility and versatility have 
proven to be worthwhile additional benefits of this 
successful program. 
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The Three-Run 
Homer 


A Story about Recreation in 
the City 


by John J. Flynn 


Everyday, the sun was setting a little 
later, and everyone in Hometown was 
glad about it. People coming home from 
their jobs downtown walked a little 
slower from the bus stop to enjoy the sun 
and the signs of spring in the 
neighborhoods. Kids were out of school 
with plenty of time to play ball in the 
streets, and the commuters in their cars — 
unintentional enemies of the exuberant 
youngsters — at least had a better chance 
to see anyone playing in the streets and 
avoid hitting a small base runner or the 
center fielder playing in front of a 
tclephone pole. 


The City of Hometown wasn’t a rich city, 
but in recent years it seemed to ‘‘work’’ a 
lot better, and everyone was glad about 
that, too. A decade before, they had 
almost given up hope — people who could 
were leaving by the hundreds every 
month, and so were the stores and the 
jobs. Just when things seemed the worst, 
an unfortunate accident at an old factory 
sparked another crisis and made 
Hometown the butt of jokes for television 
talk-show hosts: a huge smokestack 
collapsed and spread a residue of gritty 
soot over the town. ‘‘Gritty City’’ they 
called it, and even among the life-long 
residents it was hard to find anyone with 
anything good to say about Hometown. 


But times change. A lot of hard work and 
conscientious effort on the part of city 


Poster developed for The Neighborhood 
Self-Help Development Program, NVACP 


staff and elected officials had made a 
difference, and almost everyone agreed 
things were better. In fact, 1980 looked 
like it could really be the start of a bright 
new decade. 


Through the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development’s Community 
Development Block Grant (CDBG) 
program, the city had almost stopped the 
spread of deterioration. Thousands of 
homes and apartments in a score of 


neighborhoods were fixed up with CDBG 


spring afternoon. Another friend, a 
cousin, was stabbed — the police said by a 
junkie — when he went to play in an 
abandoned house off 7th Street. 


The bus stopped and Tasha waved good 
night to the regular riders as she stepped 
to the curb. Walking to her apartment, 
she couldn’t help smiling as the three 
boys patiently waited for the bus to pass 
and their game of baseball to continue. 
Despite all the problems that remained, 
she knew their lives would be brighter 


rehabilitation loans and grants, streets and and happier for the changes in the city. 


sidewalks were improved, and people felt , ‘Flee. comes 0 Regie Setiene teen, 


safer because lights had been repaired or 
installed in areas once noted for high 
crime rates. 


There was a modest urban homesteading 
program. An ambitious Neighborhood 
Strategies Area program with good 
Section 8 participation and economic 
incentives — many pioneered by a bright 


Community Development staff — brought 


some new businesses into downtown. 


Hometown even had received two Action 


Grants, or UDAG’s, for a factory and 
renovation of an old, but elegant, hotel. 


Tasha Jones looked out the bus window 
with quiet satisfaction as it turned down 
7th Street. Not many people in her 
neighborhood knew she worked for the 
city’s Community Development 
Department, but she felt proud about her 
modest role whenever she saw the real 


improvements that had taken place in the 


lives of her neighbors. 


The kids playing in the streets were a 
source of special pleasure for her. As a 


girl, she had played ball in the streets just 


like the kids today. Things will be 
different for them, she thought. 


She had learned early that life was 
tougher than playing ball in the streets. 


One of her brothers was killed by a car on 


Washington Street 15 years ago, one 


you guys,”” called one of the boys, Amir, 
giving his bat a heroic swing. 


“*Big deal!’’ shouted Carlos playing 
outfield between the fireplug and the old 
blue Dodge, *“You got Roberto Clemente 
out here to catch it.”” 


‘*And Brooks Robinson to cut you down 


and throw you out,”’ yelled Bobby, 
playing infield between the sewer grate 
and the telephone pole. 


Tasha was just stepping into her building 
when she heard the crack of the bat, the 
squeal of brakes, and the crash of breaking 
glass. Her heart went to her throat. 


She turned quickly. Glass from a window 
in the next building fell to the sidewalk 
with a sound like chimes, and she 
breathed a small sigh as she saw the three 
boys running down Washington Street as 
fast as their little legs could move. 


A car, trailing black skid marks, was 
stalled in the middle of what was the 
boys’ playing field. The driver, 
frightened but angry, rolled down his 
window to yell at the boys he almost hit. 


“You were lucky, kids,” he said to no 


one. He started his engine and drove off. 





Community Development Block Grant Allocations for 
Recreation in Urban Areas 


(Dollars in Thousands) FY 75 FY 76 FY 77 FY 78 


$ 61,643 
4,742 
55,320 


$ 37,934 
6,897 
89,663 


$ 49,050 
7,848 
92,214 


$ 48,063 
8,739 
102,679 


Recreation Facilities 
Recreation Services 
Open Space 


Total $121,705 $134,494 $149,112 $159,481 


NOTE: The summary figures on urban 
recreation funding patterns in the CDBG 


program are based on detailed analysis of applying the averages from the sample to 


They were lucky, Tasha thought, all of 
them. But there was still the broken 
window. Sighing again and shaking her 
head, she went back to her doorway. She 
knew one of the boys, and she resolved to 
go see his parents later that evening. . . 
after she retrieved the ball. 


It was a modest building, but it was clean 
and neat, and the sounds of dinner dishes 
made it homey as Tasha walked up to the 
apartment where Amir Hall lived with his 
parents. She knocked gently. 


A small brown boy with frightened eyes 
opened the door slightly, saw the baseball 
in Tasha’s hand, and closed the door 
quickly. 


She knocked again, a little louder. 


“*Mrs. Hall?’’ she asked the pleasant 
woman who answered, ‘‘I’m bringing 
back your son’s baseball. He lost it 
through the window of an apartment 
building today.”’ 


Mrs. Hall was gracious, but ashamed that 
Amir didn’t tell her what had happened 
earlier. 


a sample of local plans and budgets. The 
totals shown are estimates calculated by 


‘*Amir, I want to see you right now,”’ 
she called. 


‘*I don’t feel too good,’’ came the muffled 
reply from behind the bathroom door. 


‘*Ms. Jones, I’m so sorry this 
happened,’ the older woman said. 


national totals for entitlement cities, 
hold-harmless cities in metropolitan 
areas, and urban counties. 


we’ ve been waiting for you to attend, 
about how we spend the money HUD 
gives Hometown.”’ 


**T think you do a good job. Why, my 


husband got a loan of that CD money and 
fixed up our apartment.”’ 


‘*Amir and his friends will make good for ‘‘And I think if you tell the people about 


the window, and... ”’ 


“*T’m sure they will,’’ Tasha interrupted, 
“*but I think you can do something more. 
I think your boy’s three run homer — and 
did they ever run — can make something 
happen that’s good. Good for everybody 
who lives here.”’ 


‘*But what can we do,”’ Mrs. Hall asked 
softly. ‘“They’re good children, and they 
need someplace to play. Things have 
always been like this. But I will help, I 
will help do something good for 
everybody.”’ 


‘*Then meet me next month at the 
Municipal Center. There’s a meeting 


what happened today, we’ll be able to do 
a better job,’’ Tasha said with a smile. 


The next month, at Hometown’s public 
hearing on developing plans for spending 
Community Development Block Grant 
funds, Mr. and Mrs. Hall, and Amir, 
looked nervous. Compared to all the 
plans they heard for housing programs, 
and commercial development, and 
renewal of this and r-newal of that, Tasha 
Jones’ idea, their idea, sounded puny. 


But they told her they’d come here, and 
there really weren’t a lot of people in the 
audience, and Tasha was on the platform 
with half a dozen other city workers. 


Mrs. Hall looked at her husband, he 
looked at their son, and Amir looked at 
his mother. The three stood up together 
and went to the microphone. 





“*Mr. Administrator,’’ Mr. Hall began, 
“*my boy was almost hit by a car, playing 
a little ball in the street.”’ 


“*And he broke a window with this three 
home runner,’’ Mrs. Hall said with a 
mixture of embarassment and pride. 


“*And we need a place to play,’’ Amir 
said, standing a full foot shorter than the 
microphone, ‘‘cause cities is, a 
neighb’ahood is more than houses, an’ 
workin’ an’ goin’ to school!”’ 


In the back of the hall, Bobby and his 
parents and Carlos and his parents stood up. 


““We agree.”’ 
“*They’re right.”’ 


It was a surprise, and a pleasant one, for 
the Halls to hear support from their 
neighbors. 


“It would be good to walk in the sun in a 
little park, with the children,”’ said 
Carlos’ mother. 


“*My Grand-dad likes the Senior Center 
he goes to,”’ said Bobbie, “‘but he’d like 
to spend time with us kids, too.”’ 


“*It doesn’t have to be a big park,’’ Mr. 
Hall said. ‘‘My boy is right. A city is 
more than houses and jobs. It’s having 
fun without spending money at a movie or 
going ten miles away to the open fields. A 
city is for living.”’ 


The City Administrator, a serious-looking 
man with a shock of white hair, listened 
patiently. 


He scratched his cheek thoughtfully. 
**T don’t know where we could. . . ”’ 


The small group in the Municipal Center 
looked crushed. 


Tasha stood up. 


“*Mr. Administrator, there is a building in 
that area which we already own. . . ”’ 


**Ah, Miss Jones. Yes, you live in the 
neighborhood. Isn’t that building set for 
housing rehab? You know, housing is a 
critical issue in this city. We don’t have 
enough for the people who need it. 
Housing is a serious issue, a life and 
death issue, and our funds are limited.”’ 


“*Yes, we have concentrated on the 
serious issues, but these people are saying 
that a small play area for the children is 
the difference between living and 
existing. . . at least for the kids. And I 
believe that building on 7th Street is 
condemned. We’ ve worried about what to 
do with it for years now.”’ 


“I think living in the cities, really 
living, is an idea whose time has 
come. Living, working and playing in 
the city...” 


‘Well, Miss Jones, perhaps there is 
something we cando. . . ”’ 


The families cheered, but the 
Administrator continued. 


‘©’. . but I say only perhaps. I'll need a 
full study, and we’ll see about using 
future years’ funds.”’ 


“*Mr. Administrator,’’ Tasha said 
confidently, ‘‘the report is in your ‘IN’ 
box — it has been for 2 days — and I’ve 
also shown how you can request that 
HUD allow us to reprogram funds to 
create the park this year. . . if you think 
it’s a good idea.”’ 


She winked at the families in the 
audience. 

They laughed and smiled and cheered 
again. 


‘*T think living in the cities, really living, 
is an idea whose time has come. Living, 


working and playing in the city. . . ’’ 


‘*That’s a Three-Run Homer,”’ said 
Amir. 


Rules for the Community Development 
Block Grant program state, at Title 24 
Code of Federal Regulations, Part 
570.201(C)(2): Parks, playgrounds and 
other recreational facilities which are 
designed for participation, but not 
spectator facilities such as stadiums [are 
eligible activities]. Continued 
maintenance of parks or playgrounds is 
generally not eligible. 


Under certain circumstances, such as in 
designated Community Development 
areas, recreation services may also be 
provided. Also, CDBG funds may be 
used in combination with other Federal 
programs and as a non-Federal share in 
matching programs. 


In one recent analysis based on a sample of 
local plans, it was estimated that $159 
million of the fiscal year CDBG funds 
provided to entitlement and hold-harmless 
cities, and urban counties, went for 
recreational facilities ($48.063 million), 
recreation services ($8.739 million) and 
open space ($102.679 million). 


The National Urban Recreation Study, 
conducted by the Department of the 
Interior, determined that CDBG funds 
provided 11 percent of all Federal funds 
directed that year toward providing some 
form of urban recreation activity. 

Cities are for living, working and playing. 


Mr. Flynn is a Communication Specialist 
in the Office of Public Affairs, HUD 
Headquarters. 
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Adventure Playground 


The sign says it all. Politely, but firmly. 
No adults because this is our turf. No children 
Photo by Peggy Wireman under seven because they might get hurt. 
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by Peggy Wireman, Ph.D 


Where do you go to dig in the 

dirt? Vacant-lots or nearby woods 

are hard to find in most urban areas. 
Adventure Playgrounds are a modern 
substitute. They provide space, materials 
and tools so that children can use their 
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own imaginations to build forts or mud & Py me eh. ~ 
slides or whatever they want. Most ere Ath aan 
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Adventure Playgrounds have dirt for 
gardens, making caves or mud slides, 
water for ponds for boats or fishing or 
water fights, and fire for warmth, cooking 
and burning trash. Children experience 
these basic elements, cooperate to build 
complex structures and enjoy *‘doing 
their own thing.’’ Adult supervisors scout 
for free wood and other materials, 
provide some construction assistance and 
encourage the children to enjoy their own 
projects. 


ua 


__ Children love risks. They often ignore 
standard playground equipment in favor | 
of streets and roof tops. Here they have | 
both challenge and help nearby if needed, 
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Photo by Frank Haeg® 


European children have enjoyed such 
playgrounds since they were invented in 
England after World War II when 
someone noticed that children preferred 
playing in the bombed out rubble than in 
the new playgrounds. Approximately 15 
Adventure Playgrounds have recently been 


Challenge! 


You don’ t have to play baseball or swing 
CMC a ade SUT Ae ONT Ye) ig 
muscles. Here children try a rope cable 
swing and bounce ina large hammock. 





built in America. Dr. Wireman of the 
HUD Office of Environmental Quality 
observed and photographed the 
Harbourfront Adventure Playground last 
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June while a participant ina UNESCO 
ee came meetin yer meme Clcan 
ata COME Mee eeu Mt em mrene! 
Year of the Child at the University of 
Toronto’s Child in the City Programme. 
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Children can experience the age-old 
mystery of fire, learn to respect its power 
or just enjoy the marshmallows! 





Photo by Frank Haeg 
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Challenge! 
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Photo by Peggy Wireman 
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The key to success of an Adventure 
CMS IR CRA CaM) TAM ae ae 
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really to supervise but to lead staff and 
volunteers in encouraging the children’s 
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“‘Loose parts’’ describes the kinds of 

“‘junk’’ that children use in creative play. 
A tire is a swing, a boat or part of a fort. 
IU ARO aM A gael ghee 
lunch table. Other loose parts needed for 
an Adventure Playground are rope, 
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boards, railroad ties, cable reels and 
bricks in addition to more standard tools 
and materials such as hammers, crayons, 
CAMO m CLT 


OOO RELATE CLA ee La Rt 
goisy too. That's why a fairly large space 
ALA at (ae RY CLR LOL LAL 
surrounded by a fence. The fence protects 
adults from having to look at the mess, 
AY MOLT eat Reed A OL 
from coming in at night and tearing down 
eae 


Forts are for building — by both boys . 
and girls — for climbing over, 
swinging by ropes from, for storming or i 
LLL Rn ORY ARO LY f 
Sometimes they last a couple of days — . 
sometimes a season. Then they get torn 
down to make way for the next creation. anf 
- 
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For further information contact The 


American Adventure Play Association, { ¢ 
Ft. Mason Center, San Francisco, Calif. a 
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HEW official John R. DeLuca (seated, left) and HUD 
Assistant Secretary Geno Baroni reexamine the interagency 
agreement they signed, activating an Alcoholism Outreach 
Program for Public Housing residents. DeLuca is Director of the 
National Institute on Alcohol Abuse and Alcoholism. 
Alcoholism is considered to be a growing problem in some of 
the Nation’s public housing projects (as it is in the population-at- 
large), contributing heavily to disruption of family life, poor job 
performance and child abuse. Looking on are (standing, left) 
Clyde T.J. McHenry, HUD’s Deputy Assistant Secretary for 
Public Housing and Indian Programs, and Richard C.D. 
Fleming, General Deputy to Assistant Secretary Baroni. The 
program will be tested in three cities and expanded later to other 
areas of the country. For more information, contact Lizz 
Murphy, Community Services Specialist on (202) 755-5356. 
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The greatest recreation need in urban areas is not for more 
land, but facility development, park rehabilitation, 
maintenance, and improved program services, according to 
Sam L. Hall and Michael P. Rogers, writing in the December 
1978 issue of Urban Land. An analysis of the causes of 
satisfaction/dissatisfaction with neighborhood recreational 
opportunities was mace as part of the National Urban Recreation 
Study conducted in the spring of 1978. The following table 
summarizes sources of dissatisfaction, as discerned by the study: 
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Four Sources of Dissatisfaction with 
Neighborhood Recreational Opportunities 
Area of Concern Occurrence of Key Factors in: 
Neighborhoods Neighborhoods 
Programs 
Adequate variety 
Year-round availability 
Facilities 
Joint use of schools for 
recreation 
Commercial facilities available 
Availability of nearby play 
areas for children 
Barriers to recreational participation 
Physical 
Social 
® Recent reductions in facilities 
or programs 0% 
@ Citizen involvement in planning, 


developing, or operating 
recreation programs 


73% 
82% 


17% 
24% 


T5% 
55% 


21% 
15% 
100% 74% 


18% 
27% 


91% 
87% 


41% 


91% 771% 


The ‘greening of the cities’ can save energy according to the 
Urban Design Newsletter (Volume 1, Number 7). ‘“Trees along 
streets, bus stops, parking lots and playgrounds reduce noise, 
heat and dust, save energy and money, and improve oxygen 
levels and aesthetics.’’ According to this article titled ‘“Urban 
Forests,”’ the city of Dayton, Ohio, is becoming a laboratory for 
urban forestry. Based on a unique approach Stuttgart, Germany, 
took in confronting problems of air pollution, energy shortage 
and human discomfort in urban areas, the city manager’s office 
in Dayton is investigating the possibility of transferring 
Stuttgart’s ideas to Dayton and to the American urban 
community in general. The project’s goal, it is reported, is to 
solve many of Dayton’s energy and pollution problems through 
natural, environmentai ineans, create an urban forestry 
laboratory and data base and transfer technology to other 
American cities. For more information on the Dayton Climate 
Project, as the experiment is called, or to have your name 
included on the project’s newsletter mailing list, write Fred 
Bartenstein, City of Dayton, Office of the City Manager, 101 
West Third St., Box 22, Dayton, Ohio 45401. 
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‘Greening’ of 
America’s Cities 
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Over twenty years ago a foreign dignitary 
visited one of America’s great cities and, 
ignoring the traditional constraints of 
diplomacy, said, ‘‘I don’t like the life 
here. . . There is no greenery. It would 
make a stone sick.”’ 


‘*Indeed!’’ we responded. As Americans 
we were offended at the rudeness of a 
guest who did not even pretend to be a 


friend to our country. The substance of 
his remark was argued only by a few 
citizens of the city in question. 


But our visitor had put in simple words 
the complex challenge which was to 





become, two decades later, the subject of 
an intense national discussion — the 
matter of making the “‘life here’ in the 
American city likeable. 


People who are free to choose will invest 
in a community they enjoy. From the 


safety of a satellite suburb, some will 
invest a portion of their dollars and 
careers, and perhaps some of their 
cultural interests in the nearby center city. 
But we will entrust our families and 
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homes, our loyalties, and our instituti 
commitments — to churches, cultural 
organizations, and schools — only to a 
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community that offers a physically and 
psychologically comfortable 
environment. An environment that 
engages us in our free moments rather 
than one that repels; an environment in 
which we willingly invest one of the most 
precious of life’s commodities, our 
leisure time. 


The conservation of open space and 


recreational opportunity in the city is 
crucial to the conservation of a city’s 
most important resource, its people — a 
stable, physically and psychologically 
whole community. 


Authorizing Legislation 


In 1977, at the direction of a Congress 
concerned about the adequacy of 
recreational opportunity in America’s 
urban areas, the Interior Department 
made a nationwide evaluation of open 
space and recreation needs, problems, 
and potential in the country’s most 
populous regions. This National Urban 
Recreation Study found urban recreation 
systems in a state of crisis in most of the 
cities surveyed. In the communities 
sampled, 77 percent of the residents 
reported dissatisfaction with the 
recreation opportunities available to 
them. In low-income neighborhoods, 
dissatisfaction approached 100 percent. 


Challenge! 


Almost without exception, participants in 
the Study said that their greatest need is 
for recreational open space, programs, 
and facilities close to home. But, the 
Study found, ‘‘neighborhood park and 
recreation areas are often deteriorated, 
inadequate, or entirely absent, despite 
their importance as community focal 
points.”’ 


In response to the findings of the National 
Urban Recreation Study, President Carter 
proposed the Urban Park and Recreation 
Recovery Act (Title X of P.L. 95-625) in 
his 1978 National Urban Policy. 
Authorized for 5 years at a total funding 
level of $730 million, the Urban Park and 
Recreation Recovery Program (UPARR) 
offers direct matching grants to eligible 
local governments to rehabilitate urban 
park and recreation systems. The 
Program, which is administered by 
Interior’s Heritage Conservation and 
Recreation Service (HCRS), has awarded 
approximately $54 million to 160 cities 
and counties to date. Grants are to be 
awarded three times a year, with the third 
round of the Program occurring in the 
spring of this year. 


The Urban Park and Recreation Recovery 
Program (UPARR) offers grants in three 
different categories: Rehabilitation; 
Innovation (to demonstrate innovative 
ways to enhance recreation at the 
neighborhood level); and Recovery 
Action Program planning grants. 


Administratively and philosophically, the 
UPARR Program functions on the 
principle that park and recreation 
planning must be done in the full context 
of other public policy planning. It must be 
integrated into the planning of anti-crime 
strategies, housing development, 
economic revitalization, transportation 
planning, employment training and 
development, and health services. 


HCRS has had notable success at the 
Federal level in integrating recreation 
needs with other areas of policy planning 
through the use of a Memorandum of 
Understanding (MOU) with other 
agencies. For example, HCRS has signed 
an MOU with the Labor Department to 
improve local recreation services through 
existing Public Service Employment 
training programs. Another MOU with 
the Environmental Protection Agency 
allows HCRS to work with EPA to 
encourage open space and recreational 
development at wastewater treatment 
facilities. The National Endowment for 
the Arts has signed an agreement with 
HCRS allowing several local projects to 
demonstrate how art and cultural 
activities can be effectively integrated 
into local parks and recreation systems. 
Yet another agreement with HUD gives 
HCRS the opportunity to strengthen 
recreation’s support role in crime 





prevention through HUD’s Urban 
Initiatives Anti-Crime Program. HCRS is 
also exploring with the Department of 
Health and Human Services ways to 
provide health services through park and 
recreation systems. 


These administrative tools require 
creativity and a high degree of inter- 
agency coordination. They depend on 
rigorous analysis of existing programs to 
find the points at which they intersect 
with recreation interests, and a carefully 
delineated set of accomplishable goals. 
These important considerations 
notwithstanding, HCRS has found the 
interagency Memorandum of 
Understanding to be an effective, low- 
cost way to increase the power of the 
public dollar and benefit recreation 
simultaneously. 


These agreements will have direct 
application to the Urban Park and 
Recreation Recovery Program. The 
Program’s Innovation grants, especially, 
offer opportunities to make institutional 
improvements in recreation service 
delivery through similar coordination 
efforts at the local level. HCRS is actively 
encouraging potential grantees to 
examine personnel training programs, 
organized volunteer efforts, contractual 
services, neighborhood and government 
service delivery mechanisms, and public 
service employee programs with an eye to 


refining them into greater usefulness to 
park and recreation systems. 


Model Seen 


Though not funded by the UPARR 
Program, New Rochelle, New York’s 
*‘City-Fit’’ program has become a model 
of just such local coordination and 
planning. In the short span of 2% years 
the City’s Department of Human Services 
has developed a practical approach to 
community health, linking the Bureau of 
Parks and Recreation, the New Rochelle 
Hospital, the YMCA, senior citizens 
center of civilization, for a while talked 
facilities have been required, as ‘‘City- 
Fit’’ administrators have used existing 
recreation facilities and programs to 
support and promote the program. 


In the twenty or so years since our foreign 
dignitary’s visit even those of us who love 
cities, who think of the city as truly the 
center of civilization, for awhile talked 
about cities in language almost as 
negative as our visitors. There was a time 
when anyone who chose to eavesdrop on 
American public discussion of its cities 
would have heard a discussion dominated 
by such terms as ‘‘distressed area,”’ 


**blighted neighborhood,’’ ‘‘urban 
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decay,’’ ‘“‘economic decline,’’ and so on. 


But over 70 percent of the citizens of this 
country call some American city 

**home.’’ And all over the United States, 
cities like New Rochelle are bringing 
words like “‘City-Fit,”’ “‘ArtPark,”’ and 

“*Streetscape’’ into the urbanist’s 
vocabulary, greening our language and 
our national regard for our cities as they 
green American city life. 


There are some powerful, positive 
realities in American cities, and these are 
increasing as our appreciation for the 
importance of open space and recreation 
in the city grows. Positive realities 
powerful enough ever to gladden the 
heart of a stone. 


Meg Maguire is Associate Director for 
Recreation Programs at the Heritage 
Conservation and Recreation Service, 
U.S. Department of Interior. Further 
information about the Urban Park and 
Recreation Recovery Program may be 
had by writing HCRS at 440 G St., N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20243. 





Lincoln Park, Chicago 


On June 26, 1979, New York City’s 
principal boulevard — Fifth Avenue — was 
closed to traffic from 86th Street to 105th 
Street and opened to pedestrians from 7 to 
9 p.m. for a celebration of urban open 
spaces called *‘Museum Mile.”’ 
Thousands of strollers, normally confined 
to the sidewalks, ambled down the middle 
of the avenue, amid street musicians, 
dancers, and jugglers; dodging hyped-up 
roller skaters and skateboarders; under 
clear skies dotted with colorful balloons; 
and enveloped by joy and ebullient good 
cheer in the city. The nine different 
museums along that mile stretch were 
open at no charge, as on other Tuesday 
evenings, but at the Cooper-Hewitt 
Museum 6,231 visitors walked through 
the museum in contrast to the usual 1,000 
or so on a normal Tuesday evening. It was 
a heartwarming and thrilling opening party 
for ‘‘Urban Open Spaces Summer,”” as it 
was proclaimed by Edward I. Koch, 
Mayor of the City of New York. 


“*Urban Open Spaces’’ is the third in a 
series of outdoor exhibitions called 
‘‘Immovable Objects,’’ which have been 
sponsored during each of the past three 
summers by the Cooper-Hewitt Museum, 
the Smithsonian Institution’s National 
Museum of Design. 


According to Lisa Taylor, Director of the 
Cooper-Hewitt Museum, “‘Each year, 
with the help of experts, the Museum 
explores a different aspect of the urban 
environment — through outdoor 
exhibitions of ‘immovable objects’ in real 
life settings and through related 
educational programs and publications. 
‘Immovable Objects’ was inaugurated by 
the Museum while its building was closed 
and when it was, therefore, dependent on 
public spaces for a forum. 


‘*Many of the most significant designs 
today,’” Ms. Taylor continues, “‘and those 
with the most impact, cannot be 


Photo by Douglas Tweedie 
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transported to museums and cannot be 
shown through conventional techniques. 
They must be experienced firsthand.”’ 
These are exhibitions of uncollectible 
treasures. 


‘*A city cannot be experienced through 
reproductions of isolated buildings that 
show neither their scale nor how they 
relate to each other, Lisa Taylor explains. 
The purpose of these exhibitions, 
therefore, is to alert people to the forces 
that shape the urban landscape by focusing 
on comprehensive design in their own 
settings. Our focus in the summer of 1979 
was on Urban Open Spaces. 


Format of Celebration 


This celebration of outdoor public places 
in cities included 10 exhibitions as well as 
a tabloid newspaper catalogue, a tour of 
outdoor art in the format of a series of 
postcards, and a video production on 
community gardens. In addition there was 
a series of lectures, walking exhibitions, 
film showings, and outdoor performances, 
all organized by the Cooper-Hewitt 
Museum. 


Each of the 10 exhibitions focused on a 
different kind of urban open space and 
each exhibition took place in a location 
appropriate to its subject matter: (1) The 
exhibit ‘‘Streets, Street Graphics, and 
Street Furniture’’ appeared on the Fifth 
Avenue fence of the Cooper-Hewitt 
Museum and in the Museum’s garden. (2) 
‘*Plazas’’ was featured at the McGraw- 
Hill Plaza. (3) ‘‘Urban Waterfronts’’ was 
the topic of discussion at the South Street 
Seaport Museum’s pier, (4) Portrayals of 
**Pedestrian Malls’’ appeared at Chase 
Manhattan Plaza. (5) Then ‘‘Open Spaces 
in New Towns’’ was presented on 
Roosevelt Island, New York’s new town 
in the middle of the East River. (6) 
‘*Playgrounds’”’ displayed at Asphalt 


Boston Marathon runners 
Photo by David Valdez 
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LEFT TOP — Chicago lake front 
RIGHT, TOP — ‘Plazas’ exhibit was 
featured at the McGraw-Hill Plaza. 
RIGHT, BOTTOM - Strollers pause to 
view exhibit. 

ABOVE — Cooper-Hewitt Museum, the 
former Carnegie Mansion. 
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Green’s Environmental Educations 
Center. (7) Scale models of 26 monuments 
of landscape architecture throughout 
history were exhibited in the Park 
Department’s Arsenal Gallery. (8) 
Exhibitions of ‘*Parks in the City,’’ (9) of 
**Temporary and Accidental’’ open 
spaces, and of (10) ‘‘Conceptual 
Projects,’’ which were visionary designs 
for urban open space also appeared. 


About the outdoor exhibition format, Ms. 
Taylor notes, ‘‘We are largely dependent 
on using photographs, each with very 
limited captions. They catch the eye. And 
each picture has to be a thousand words 
because people are on the move — whether 
they are rushing through a plaza on their 
lunch hour or running to catch a subway. It 
is interesting to note,’’ she adds, ‘‘how 
many people see these ‘Immovable 


Objects’ exhibits. During the ‘Subways’ 
exhibition — the second ‘Immovable 
Objects’ showing — which was ina 
midtown subway station at 42nd Street and 
Sixth Avenue in summer 1978, some 
28,500 people walked by daily. This 
year’s ‘Urban Open Spaces’ exhibition 
had so many shows at different locations 
that we have no idea how many people did 
indeed see it.” 


To reach an equally wide audience — 
perhaps the widest audience possible for a 
museum publication — a tabloid 
newspaper format is used for the 
‘*‘Immovable Obijects”’ exhibition 
catalogues. The Urban Open Spaces 
catalogue is a 64-page production of some 
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80,000 words with 40 articles contributed 
on different pertinent subjects as well as 
verbal and graphic discusssions by 
numerous contributors. As Ms. Taylor 
describes the breadth of the publication, it 
shows ‘‘the immense variety [of urban 
open spaces] available, the problems 
concerning their management and use and 
the possibilities for improving them.”’ 
Subjects include: history and psychology, 
management and legislation, such as 
‘Urban Environmental Design,”’ 
architecture and street activities, art and 
graphics, crime and vandalism, urban air 
quality, and the greening of cities in 
interim lots, gardens, and neighborhood 
land trusts as well as the new movement 
toward urban wilds. 


Tabloid Newspaper Catalogue 


“We made our catalogue in the format of a 
newspaper tabloid,’’Ms. Taylor says, 
““because everybody is used to reading a 
newspaper and they are not used to reading 
a fancy museum catalog. It is also cheaper 
to produce in large quantity and at a price 
range that people can afford. And it has 
been selling so well that we have been 
approached to do a hard cover book. At the 
Cooper-Hewitt, we don’t usually try to 
make brilliant new statements, but try to 
analyze something at a moment in time 
and to get the best body of materials 
available on the subject.”’ 


“*As the only museum in the United States 
devoted exclusively to design,’’ Ms. 
Taylor states, ‘‘the Cooper-Hewitt holds a 
twofold responsibility: first, to collect, 
preserve, and interpret its extraordinary 
historical collections and second, to 
confront contemporary issues relating to 
design and the things that people are 
concerned about. If our cities are to be 


improved and made more humane, it is 
essential that those who live and work in 
them take an active interest in their future. 
Because this can be achieved only through 
an understanding of some of the complex 
forces that shape a city, our Immovable 
Objects exhibitions experiment with a 
number of different ways of exhibiting 
these elements. 


This is a discontinuous concept of 
exhibiting art objects outside or beyond 
museums. They are connected only by 
today’s electronic glue, by communi- 
cation media and our individual 
experience. All this seems uniquely 
appropriate to an age in which space and 
locations are expandable, stretchable — in 
which we can reach from Earth to Saturn 
and Jupiter. 


Regard for Open Spaces 


“‘It’s hard to instill respect for urban open 
spaces,’’ Ms. Taylor observes. ‘‘People 
know how to behave in a church: they 
don’t throw garbage or cigarettes on the 
floor. If they did I think that people in back 
of them would tap them on the shoulder 
and say, ‘Hey you don’t do that 

here.’ Very often when people throw 
something on the street, I, in full visibility, 
pick it up and hold it up high and walk it to 
a garbage can. If you are inclined to break 
something in a park yourself, when you 
know the city doesn’t have money to repair 
it, you may be less apt to break it. 


**Our exhibition was up on the fence all 
summer,’’ Ms. Taylor continues, ‘‘and 
there has been no vandalism. This was 
something that people told me could not 
happen in New York. In our ‘Lower 
Manhattan’ program, which was the first 
Immovable Objects show, we had five 
exhibitions and no vandalism. ‘Subways’ 
was there for 3 months, and there was no 
vandalism — and at 42nd and Sixth 
Avenue. The ‘Urban Open Spaces’ 
exhibits were not all in locations that were 
well populated. Nobody might expect 


vandalism at Chase Manhattan Plaza or at 
McGraw-Hill Plaza because they are so 
well guarded. But two exhibits were along 
the waterfront in areas that do not have a 
great deal of traffic. We wanted to create 
public awareness and respect for urban 
open space. People at least gave it respect. 


**It all began with that ‘Museum Mile’ 
event and the street closing. Symbolically 
it was important to create a temporary 
pedestrian mall because that was a major 
subject in the exhibition. I had hoped for 
more street closings and did not recognize 
what a complex process it was to get a 
permit, even for 2 hours. So we limited it 
to one, and the most logical one seemed to 
be Fifth Avenue — not just because it was 
close to us at the Cooper-Hewitt and we 
could oversee it, but because it was 
promoting a very important aspect of the 
city that is often ignored. The city makes 
millions of dollars from tourists who come 
to this ‘Museum Mile’ yet only two of the 
museums are well known. Many 
pedestrian malls are made around shops 
and commercial activities. Here we were 
celebrating the art treasures in our city. 
Our street closing was to call attention to 
all the museums along that stretch of Fifth 
Avenue and to assets of all the other 
museums — some of which are some of the 
most important treasures in the world. 
Somehow we don’t treat one of the most 
precious treasures in the world with the 
respect and knowledge that we should.”’ 


That treasure is Urban Open Space. And it 
is the Cooper-Hewitt Museum’s hope that 
the Urban Open Spaces exhibition, as it 
travels around the country, will help to 
instill that respect for urban open space. 


C. Ray Smith is an author and free lance 
writer. 





A small entry fee buys access to this classical garden in Soochow. 


Reprinted by permission from Landscape, ‘‘The Useful & The 
Beautiful: Urban Parks in China,’’ by Galen Cranz, Vol. 23, No. 


2, 1979, pp. 3-10. 


The Chinese pursue the integration of production and 
consumption in parks through six major goals. Designers plan 
the parks (1) to contribute to economic productivity, (2) to 
provide a place for workers to rest, (3) to raise political 
consciousness, (4) to popularize science, (5) to show special 
exhibits, and (6) to beautify the city and extend the regional 
*“greenization’’ program. The large number of objectives 
suggests that parks are highly valued in China. Administrators 
state fewer purposes for present parks in the United States, but 
in the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries when 
America pinned more hopes on parks, reformers spelled out an 
equally long list. Because of the increased division of labor in 
the United States many social functions have been parceled out 
to other institutions, so American parks are primarily places for 
physical recreation and for beautifying the city. Further 
evidence of the significance of parks in China comes from 
analyzing the briefing sessions for foreigners. 


Economic Productivity 


Seldom since Palladio’s exuberant integration of practicality and 
beauty in Renaissance Italian architecture have Westerners seen 
such commitment to both utility and aesthetics as that which 
permeates Chinese life. In the West the world of production and 
economic activity has been purposely excluded from parks, but 
in China the two realms are intertwined. The Chinese expect to 
use parks to produce commodities of economic value and to 


generate revenue to contribute to the cost of park operation. 
Production is the guiding principle in landscape management. 
Because the late Chairman Mao decreed that parks should be 
made as attractive as possible and as practical as possible, the 
Chinese are opposed to either pure beauty or pure production. 


A Place to Rest 


A second purpose of parks is to provide workers with a place for 
their free time. In America one park function has been 
controlling deviance. Because socialist societies claim to have 
little deviance, we might expect parks to decline. However, the 
Chinese example suggests the opposite. Each year 300,000,000 
people visit the Summer Palace, compared to 15,000,000 who 
use Central Park in New York. Parks are more integrated into 
Chinese society than American society; they are used throughout 
the day by both sexes and all ages; they have a place in both 
daily life and holidays. Workers are commonly sent to a 
mountain or seaside vacation spot for their yearly vacations, 
because rest is a legitimate part of production. 


Political Education 


Chinese parks also are used to raise political consciousness. 
Parks reinforce the revolutionary tradition and patriotic values by 
honoring the proletariat for the magnificent work they achieved 
before liberation and by demonstrating the democratic progress 
made since rejecting the old society. Chairman Mao said that 
China should make the past serve the present. Accordingly, 
historic relics and exquisite, privately built gardens are 
preserved for the combined purposes of honoring the earlier 
laboring classes and presenting evidence of past social inequity. 
Exhibits 

Because parks are popular, they provide an effective setting for 
spreading scientific knowledge. Most of the scientific exhibits I 
saw in parks related to agriculture and human health. Flower 
exhibits seem to represent an amalgam of scientific education, 
beauty, and entertainment. Seasonal flower displays have 
become traditional: begonias in April and chrysanthemums in 
October and November. 


The six major purposes of parks in China nuust be balanced to 
meet the ideal of integrating production and consumption. The 
designer’s problem is to organize all the special structures and 
buildings necessary to display flowers, news of current events 
and scientific findings, and relics, with trees and agricultural 
products in a way that still conforms to the aesthetic ideals 
stemming from a pre-socialist civilization. Despite the Chinese 
modesty that they have yet to work out the correct proportions 
between ornamental and productive plantings, they have been 
demonstrably successful in combining beauty and utility. 





Mobility in 
Programming 


by Cathie Behrend 


The following article is reprinted by 
permission of the Cooper-Hewitt 
Museum, the Smithsonian Institution’ s 
National Museum of Design. 


Space in the urban environment is a rare 
and precious commodity to be preserved, 
respected and celebrated. Mobile 
recreation in the streets, parks and plazas 
of our cities is a successful means of 
using open space without destroying or 
inhibiting it. The portability of the 
vehicle, the equipment and the program 
itself ensure that decisions about open 
space can be temporary and 
everchanging. Because the van can be 
purchased or homemade, the design 
quality of the van plus the program can be 
aesthetic and to the specifications and 
tempo of the community and the space. 
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Mobile Recreation has gone national. It 
commenced in the Middle Ages when 
streets were for people and the piazza 
provided a stage for commerce, intrigue 
and entertainment. Open space is a valued 
amenity existing in every community. Dr. 
William Ridinger and Robert Wormser at 
Southern Illinois University in 1965 
really pioneered Mobile Recreation. Dr. 
Ridinger’s concept of a Calvacade of Fun 
at State fairs led to the further 
development of units. He has also 
initiated a Mobile Recreation Research 
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Lab at Southern Connecticut State 
College where analytical studies of the 
interaction of people and vans are 

onducted. Fran Wallach, a consultant for 
the GAMETIME Corporation, a 
manufacturer of mobile vans, created and 
directed the first public recreation 
program in Nassau County, N.Y. Ms. 
Wallach reports in her recent research that 
there are about 350 mobile vans operating 
in the Nation. England and Israel have 
also adopted the concept. Information 
about Mobile Recreation in individual 
States is available upon request. 


However, New York City remains to this 
day the largest and most diversified 


To cool off a bit during the summer, dip 
in a Swimmobile. 


owner of a mobile fleet. New York City 
started the program in 1971. The reasons, 
theories, and justifications behind its 
inception continue to be valid and 
acceptable. With the shrinking capital 
dollar and the improbability and often 
undesirability of building permanent 
structures in open space, it was resolved 
that the Parks, Recreation and Cultural 
Affairs Administration would undertake 
this program. It would take its limited 
resources of staff and equipment, put 
them on a vehicle and bring the services 
to the people. The art educator would be 


accessible to many communities. In this 
way, the staff’s talent and skills are most 
effectively utilized. When budgets and 
resources are tight, mobile recreation can 
be one vital answer. 


Immediate Satisfaction 


The appearance and performance of a unit 
is an immediate and visible event. It is not 
a promise of something in the future. It is 
happening. People are enjoying a variety 
of experiences right at their doorstep or in 
the space they most revere. Programming 
is flexible and adaptable. The vehicles, 
each with a different program content, 
can be scheduled night or day, for a long 








OPPOSITE — .. . the friendly contact 
between a child and a duck 


ABOVE — The ever-popular Zoomobile 


RIGHT PANELS — Skatemobile is big 
attraction 


or short period of time, on a continuous or 
discontinuous basis, for old and young 
participants, for 50 or 500 people. Timing 
and the potential disruption of open space 
are two important programming 
elements. Through Mobile Recreation, 
one can, to a certain extent, monitor these 
factors. 


Community Involvement 


Another dimension of Mobile Recreation 
is community involvement. Mobile units 
can be programmed in partnership with 
the many community and institutional 
organizations. The scheduling and 
implementation of programs necessitate 


community responsibility. A mobile 
event in an open space can be a wonderful 
pivot for community unity. The event can 
draw attention and awareness to the space 
and be a stimulant to significant 
recreation planning. 


Mobile units have been eagerly sought as 
an excellent addition and highlight to a 
block party. Besides the usage of units at 
small events, many cities have run 
citywide street festivals. Boston’s 
Summerthing and Philadelphia’s Super- 
Sunday are prime examples. With a 
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citywide event, an entire avenue is closed 
to traffic. Portable stages and mobile vans 
are placed at various points along the 
avenue. Usually these festivals offer 
cultural performances by the local ethnic 
communities. Many of the festivals have 
a theme. The Ninth Avenue Food Festival 
and the Fifth Avenue Street Closing at the 
December holiday season are other 
examples. Activities for all ages are 
planned on Fifth Avenue. New Yorkers 
gather on these Sundays to stroll 
uninterrupted down their street. In recent 
years, the stores also have opened 
Sundays and it seems that the Avenue’s 
activities bring in more shoppers. The 
relationship between cultural 
programming in urban spaces and 
commercial development has been 
officially recognized by the Federal 
Government. The U.S. Department of 
Commerce has a Special Assistant to the 
Secretary who promotes and fosters this 
interaction. 


The Mobile Program 


One might ponder: What is a mobile 
program? It is like art - beyond 
definition. Mobility is limitless. The 
personality and complexity of any mobile 
activity is determined by the space and 
the community’s interests. Many 
communities have designed health units, 
crime prevention vans and bookmobiles. 
Memphis has a naturemobile. Nassau 
County has a fashionmobile. Newark has 
a bikemobile. There are even plans in the 
works for a federally-sponsored energy- 
mobile. New York City’s Council on the 
Environment has a gro-mobile which 
promotes botanical and greening 
information. There is the ever-popular 
nationally-recognized jazzmobile directed 
by Billy Taylor. To acquaint you with the 
New York City fleet of diverse vans, I 
will briefly describe each van. Come and 
visit these units in the Big Apple. 


The Arts and Crafts vehicle brings crafts 
projects and artistic experiences to the 
community site, along with an arts 
specialist who will supervise and instruct 
those present. Some of the projects are 
ceramics, banners, wood scrap 
sculptures, collages, tie-dying, and mask- 
making. A water tank is built into the 
vehicle itself. The Boxingmobile, a 
portable boxing ring with dressing room, 
ropes, mats, gloves, head gear, gong, 
stools, and timer can be set up right on the 
van. Staffed by a boxing specialist with 
first-aid knowledge, amateur bouts, 
dance and martial arts demonstrations can 
be presented. 


The Cinemobile, equipped with a 
rearview screen and a film projector, 
brings a selection of feature films into 
neighborhoods. As KINGKONG was 
about to fall off the Empire State 
Building, the 1977 New York City 
blackout occurred. Talk about timing. 


Some of the most popular units are the 
Puppet and Marionette vehicles, 
featuring original productions. The 
Playmobile unit, a portable playground 
on wheels, equipped with sliding poles, 
climbing apparatus, walkways, rocking 
horses and basketball rings is most 
appropriate for children in areas with no 
playground. 


Portable performing stages called 
Showwagons are often the first type of 
unit purchased. With this unit, you can 
book a wide variety of entertainment. 
Also the large WENGER WAGON can be 
used for orchestra and opera 
performances. The Sportsmobile will 
transport a trampoline, tumbling mats, 
volleyballs, badminton, soccer, barbells, 
shuffleboard, golf, chess, checkers and 
ping-pong onto a street and turn it into an 
instant recreation area. The popularity of 
the Sportsmobile led to the development 
of a Tennismobile. A tennis court, with 
backnets, center net, racquets and balls is 
vertically constructed on the street. The 


Skatemobile can come to any level space 
and within minutes provide a roller 
skating rink. With pairs of shoe skates, 
lyrical music, and street cones, a person 
trades in his own shoes and begins to 
learn and enjoy a new recreation skill. 
The unique Zoomobile is basically a 
mobile menagerie. The animals, visiting 
from local zoos and petshops, are brought 
to the many urban spaces. One can roam 
through the unit and view some of the 
animals or watch an animal outside as it 
crawls up your front/steps. Highly- 
trained staff are informed educators, 
ready to answer the numerous questions 
about the animals’ origins and habits. The 
range of animals might include: monkeys, 
cows, piglets, lambs, goats, snakes, 
ducks, chickens, parrots, birds and 
rabbits. The Swimmobile, a great relief on 
those hot summer days, is actually a 
swimming pool on wheels. Really! The 
pool is filled via the local fire hydrant. 
The unit has a filtering system, a heating 
unit, and a deck on which the lifeguards 
can keep a watchful eye. Each of the 
above units has other specifications and 
equipment. One community built a 
Swimmobile in the shape of a large, blue 
whale. 


As one can easily see, Mobile Recreation 
is an imaginative endeavor. These 
programs can aid in the revitalization of 
an open space or help maintain the 
excitement of an area. The choice to go 
Mobile can offer a community: 
flexibility, cost-effectiveness, energy- 
conservation, creative design, visibility, 
interim programming and, community 
organization. 


Let us celebrate recreation at our 
doorsteps. Let us all join in the fun and 
excitement of Mobile Recreation. 


Ms. Behrend is Administrative Director 
of Mobile Recreation, New York City 
Department of Parks and Recreation. 





Two Centers Where 
the Action Is. . . 


In Oakridge, Oregon, and 
Daytona Beach, Florida, 
Recreation Is Alive and Well 


The city of Oakridge, Oregon, received 
$77,000 in Community Development 
Block Grant (CDBG) funds to establish a 
Community Center, rehabilitate 
surrounding housing and make necessary 
street repairs — all part of a revitalization 
plan for an annexed section of Oakridge 
called Willamette City. The Center 
Building, once an elementary school, is 
leased by the County and subleased by the 


renovated the building using CDBG 
funds, in lieu of rent for the space. 


The Center now houses the Human 
Resource Office, Sheriff's Office, Upper 
Willamette Economic Development 
Corporation, Parks and Recreation 
Department, Day Care Center, Infant and 
Toddler Care, Thrift Shop, and Senior 
Center which was partially funded by the 
Administration on Aging, community 
health offices, and Justice Court. 


The Willamette Activity Center is, 
indeed, where the action is in the city. 


Headstart staff use Activity Center for 
preschool child development classes. 


Exterior view of converted grade school 
shows gymnasium in background. 


Arts and crafts, sports, a gameroom for 
pursuing any private or group 

interest — these are only a sample of the 
endless offerings of the center and its 
staff. For example, the kite workshop that 
started last May challenged residents to 
literally “‘go fly a kite.”’ The invitation 
was widely accepted. 





Daytona Beach, Florida 


ABOVE|FAR RIGHT — Fun and more 
fun on community center playground. 
OPPOSITE — Fun and games are the 
order of the day at the John H. Diekerson 
Activities Center. 


The city of Daytona Beach, Florida, 
secured an abandoned school building 
located in the heart of the minority 
neighborhood from Volusia County, for 
the sum of $1. The building has been 
rehabilitated with CDBG funds and 
renamed the Campbell Community and 


Challenge! 


Recreation Center and now houses legal 
services, a drug counseling service, a 
county library, administrative offices for 
the center, a Community Development 
rehab office, loan section and social 
services for Community Development, a 
code enforcement office, and three 
federally-funded programs with offices 
and classrooms. 


The gymnasium houses games and 
tournaments, serves as an auditorium, 
and the site for a senior citizens hot meal 
program and a summer meal program for 
youngsters between the ages of 8-18. The 
Activities Building is used for adult and 
youth arts and crafts activities. 





ines and Numbers - 


Rural Housing Conditions 


The recently issued Annual Housing Survey for 1977 indicated 
that 23.6 million or 29 percent of all year-round housing units in 
the United States are located in rural areas. The incidence of 
homeownership is greater in rural areas than in urban areas, 78 
percent compared to 59 percent. In terms of housing quality, rural 
residents are disadvantaged, with 60 percent of the 2.5 miftion 
U.S. units lacking complete kitchen facilities. Rural housing is 
also valued significantly lower than urban housing. The average 
market value of rural homes, according to the survey, was about 9 
percent less than homes in urban areas. 


All Year-Round Housing Units 
(Numbers in thousands) 


All Owner ___ Renter 
Occupied Occupied Occupied Vacant 


75,280 48,765 26,515 
53,699 31,890 21,809 
21,581 16,875 4,705 


Total 


Total 80,716 
Urban 57,145 
Rural 23,571 


5,436 
3,446 
1,990 


All Year-Round Units 
(Numbers in thousands) 


Lacking Plumbing Lacking Kitchen Facilities 
Total % of Total Total % of Total 


Total 2,542 100.0 13948 100.0 
Urban 1,004 39.5 845 43.4 
Rural 1,538 60.5 1,103 _ 56.6 


Owner Occupied Units-Median Value 


Total $36,900 
Urban 37,900 
Rural 34,300 


Source: Annual Housing Survey: 1977 Urban and Rural Housin ig 
Characteristics. Current Housing Reports, Series H-150-77. 
U.S. Department of Commerce, U.S. Bureau of the Census. 


Prepared by Robert E. Ryan, HUD 
Office of Organization and 
Management Information, Wash., D.C _-«« 


Environmental considerations loom large in the context of rural 


_ housing. More than 12 million rural dwelling units, or 51 percent 


of all year-round units, are not served by a public water system or 
a private company. About 11 million of these households depend 
on their own wells. Public sewer systems are even rarer in rural 
areas where 17.7 million or 75 percent of the 23.6 million 
households in year-round units rely on septic tanks, cesspools, or 
other means of disposal. In terms of income, median income of 
rural homeowners averaged 81 percent of thai of urban 
homeowners. The situation for rural homeowners with black 
household heads was more drastic, with median incomes averag- 
ing only 57 percent of those of rural homeowners of all races. 


All Year-Round Units: Source of Water 
(Numbers in thousands) 


ot 
Urban Total 


Public system or 

private company 
Individual well 
Other 


55,920 97.9 
1,150 2.0 
7S «(0.1 


All Year-Round Units: Sewage Disposal 
(Numbers in thousands) 


% of 
Urban Total 


Public sewer 53,140 93.0 
Septic tank or cesspool 3,920 6.9 
Other = ee 


Rural 


5,886 
16,569 
1,116 
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